CONTRIBUTIONS   TO   PSYCHO-ANALYSIS
the original disposition and primary pleasure. At the same
time it is this which draws repression upon itself, for repres-
sion is directed against the tone of sexual pleasure associated
with the activity and leads to the inhibition of this activity or
tendency.
I came to see that in far the greater number of these inhibi-
tions, whether they were recognizable as such or not, the work of
reversing the mechanism was accomplished by way of anxiety,
and in particular by the 'dread of castration5; only when this
anxiety was resolved was it possible to make any progress in
removing the inhibition. These observations gave me some in-
sight into the relation between anxiety and inhibition, which I
shall now discuss in more detail.
Light was thrown to a remarkable degree upon this inner con-
nection between anxiety and inhibition by the analysis of little
Fritz.1 In this analysis, the second part of which went very
deep., I was able to establish the fact that the anxiety (which at
one time was very considerable but gradually subsided after it
had reached a certain point) so followed the course of the analysis
that it was always an indication that inhibitions were about to be
removed. Every time that the anxiety was resolved the analysis
made a big step forward, and comparison with other analyses
confirms my impression that the completeness of our success in
removing inhibitions is in direct proportion to the clearness with
which the anxiety manifests itself as such and can be resolved.2
By successful removal I do not simply mean that the inhibitions
as such should be diminished or removed, but that the analysis
should succeed in reinstating the primary pleasure of the activity.
This is undoubtedly possible in the analysis of young children,
and the younger the child the sooner it will happen, for the path
which has to be traversed to reverse the mechanism of inhibition
is less long and complicated in young children, In Fritz this
process of removal by way of anxiety was sometimes preceded by
the appearance of transitory symptoms.3 These again were
principally resolved by way of anxiety, The fact that the
1 Cf. The Development of a Child', p. 13.
* In Fritz it appeared in a violent form (and this seems to me very important) with
the whole of the affect appropriate to it. In other analyses this was not always so.
For instance, in Felix, a boy of thirteen, to whose analysis also I shall refer repeatedly
in this paper, the anxiety was often recognized for what it was, but it was not lived
through with so powerful an affect. In his paper, The Castration Complex in the
Formation of Character' (International Journal of Psycho^Analysis, 1923), Dr. Alexander
points out the great importance of this affective 'living-through*. This is what
psycho-analysis aimed at in its infancy, terming it 'abreaction'.
3 Cf. S. Ferenczi, Transitory Symptom-formations during the Analysis', Contnbu-
tiotis to Psycho-Analysis, 1916.